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Queen's arguments and doubtful devices?' they asked. 'Who
will speedily resolve the doubtful delays? Who will make
dispatch of anything?' CI know none can love their country
better: I would the Queen's Majesty could love it so well.'

Cecil went reluctantly, with no faith in the negotiations. Once
engaged in them, however, using his powers with masterly skill
and subtlety, and seeing for himself the strength of Leith, he
became keener on peace than his mistress. During the discussions
the political situation veered round still further in England's
favour: Mary of Guise dled? news arrived of a terrible disaster
to Spanish arms in Tripoli, removing every vestige of fear of
Philip, and the troubles in France increased. Elizabeth's spirits
soared. She was now in a position, as Gresham ecstatically de-
clared, to * make the proudest prince in all Christendom to stoop
and yield unto that noble carcass of hers'; and she was ready to
insist, not only on the restoration of Calais, but on the payment
of half a million crowns as compensation for the use of her arms
and title. The Scots had got what they wanted; she too would
have her pound of flesh. She viewed the breakdown of negotia-
tions with complacency, and was ready for any madcap scheme.
Strange irony! Cecil was now preaching restraint, and trying to
uproot from his mistress's mind the seeds that he himself had
sown. That he was right there can be no doubt. Nor can there
be any doubt that if he had had his own way earlier there would
have been no peace negotiations. The fact was that both minds
and temperaments, in happy if sometimes discordant combina-
tions had been needed to bring this business through. At the last
minute - fortunately the letter arrived too late - Elizabeth wrote
in her own hand in cipher to Cecil, as a secret which they two
alone were to share, about invading France in aid of the rebels
there and getting hold of a French town as pledge for Calais. It
was evidently a scheme with which Cecil had once toyed; but
since then the roles of Cecil and his mistress had changed.

On 6 July 1560 the Treaty of Edinburgh was concluded. It
was a triumph for English prestige and honour, recognizing
Elizabeth's right to the throne and binding Francis and Mary
to abstain from her arms and title. There were other concessions